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A Sanskrit Ms. from Tibet — Kamnlnsllns 

Bhavana-krama 

D, Dr. £. Obmaillet. 

TT»e reign of it* King |hi noo-deu tsen (Khri-aro*- 
ldehu-btaan. VII century) repreaenta ■ period of the greateat 
importance in the early huiory of Tibet in general and of 
tke apread of Buddhism in that country in particular. Tie 
activity of the great S&ntirakgita ("Adrya Bodhiaattva") and 
of Padma-aambhava. the selection of the firat seven 
Buddhiat monka of Tibetan origin (tad-mi mi bdun), the 
foundation of numeroua adra of Buddhiat learning in Tibet, 
and the intenae literary act-rity of the Tibetan learned 
tranalatora (fo-tao-feol— Pal tacg (dPal-brtaega) and othera by 
whom a great number of Buddhiat canonical and acientific 
worka were rendered into Tibetan.— all thia haa been dea- 
cribed by Bu-alon in hia History of Buddhiam and in other 
Tibetan hiatorical worka 

There ia, however, one aubjecl relating to the apread 
of Buddhiam in Thi-aroA-deu-taen'a reign, to which the 
Tibetan historian devote* ha ipedal attention and on which 
he dwell* in detail. Thia ia die atii/e between two partiea 
into which the Buddhiata of Tibet were at that time split . 
One of theae partes ccnaiated of the pupils and followers 
of Acarya SAntjrakpta who profeaaed that form of Mahiyana 
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Buddhism which «*i generally acknowledged in India and 
Nepal. «x. the leaching of the Path to Enlightenment 
through the practice of meditation connected with the 
dialectical analysis peculiar to the NUdhyamika school of the 
Buddhists and with the practice of the sis Transcendental 
Virtues (paramitd). 

The leader of the other party waa a Chinese teacher 
(hu-a-fert or ho-ihang) known by the Sanskrit name 
Mahaylnadeva. who preached a doctrine of complete 
quietism and inactivity. According to him every kind of 
religious practice, the raedtative esertiaea and all virtooua 
deeda as well were completely useless and even undesirable; 
the liberation from the bonds of phenomenal exigence waa 
to be attained merely through the complete cessation of 
every kind of thought and mental activity.— by .biding 
perpetually w a state analogous to sleep. Bo ston’ relates 
how this party grew very powerful and found numeious 
adherents among the Tibetans, how the follower, of Jlnti- 
rakpta suffered oppression from it. and how the king who 
was an adherent of Santirak*iU t system, invited S»nd- 
rakpta's pup.1. the teacher Kamalatda in order to refute the 
incorrect teaching* of the Chinese party. The dispute 
between Kamalafcla and the Chinese Ho- .hang in which the 
latter waa defeated is described by Burton’ in detail. We 
read that the leading men of the two parties* assembled in 
the presence of the king, that the Ho-shang was the first to 
speak in favour of hi. theory of quensm and inactivity and 
was answered by kamalailla who demonstrated all the 
absurdity of the theses maintained by the Ho-shang and 
showed that the teachings of such a kind were in conflict 
with the main principles of Buddhism and were conducive 
to the depreciation and rejection of the most essential 
features of the Buddhist Path to Enlightenment. We read 



1 Cl. my r-wiWWor. Vol. II. p. 192 

2 IM. pp 192. I9J. 

1 Known by lK* Ckiipas hsm » < TSa^nil (iToA-Bbf. tba party of 
lb# H»«bc*c) ixJ T~a-mia <rTW»u». tbe of KaatkaiU) 
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f unker on how the chief adherent* of KamaUsila' likewise 
refuted the theorie* of the Ho- dung, how the latter and his 
pan* acknowledged themselves vanquished and were ex- 
pelled from Tibet by order of the king who prescribed to 
follow henceforth the Buddhist (lx times that were generally 
admitted.— the teaching of the ax Virtues as regard* religi- 
ous practice and the Mbdhvamika system of Nagarjuna a* 
regards the theory.' 

Thus the influence of the Chinese Ho-shangs teachings 
over the minds of the Tibetans sutfered a complete defeat 
and with it perhaps some political influence of China.’ This 
is certainly a most important event in the history of Tibetan 
Buddhism which ha* been duly appteciated by Bu-ston. It 
is therefore quite natural that we should be interested in 
finding out the sources of Bo-slon * historical record. But 
the text of Bu-ston 's History which, as a rule, contains 
references to the works on the foundation of which it haa 
been compiled, dcee not give u* any informatx>n here. At 
the first glance the account of the controversy looks like the 
teproduction of an oral tradition and there is nothing thst 
could make us conjecture the presence of a literary work 
upon which the record could have been founded. Ihe 
following will show that It has now become possible to trace 
out th* work, to compare with it the account given by 
Bu-ston and to ascertain its historical importance. 

It will be most interesting to observe that our source is 
contained in the works of that very Aciry* Kamalafila who 
gained the victory in the controversy described by Bu-ston. 
The Asiatic Museum of the Academy of Science* at 
Leningrad possesses a small Sanskrit MS., a gift of the late 
Dalai Lama, which has been brought from Tibet by the 
Tshan-fiid Khambo (mtshan-nid mkhan-pol Agvan (Slag- 

1 Buehef. (Tib. Jfcr-r-i (Tib. Y« i«. P .I 

2 HeM.forth lb* Mtdbyaakk. K.. tweone »he pndomlnuM >U1 
in Tiber. 

3 KamakrtU mkeosently nvrdmd 
adherent. 
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dbar ) Dorjcyin or Dorjeev. the Head Lama of the Buriat 
and the Kalmuk Buddhists. The aaid MS. comata of eight 
leaves, grey Tibetan paper, in Nepalese characters, ivcry 
legible and correct, the number of mistakes being quite 
insignificant. The edges of the leaves are singed, but the 
damage is not considerable (usually not more than 3 or 4 letters 
are wanting from both sides). On the upper part of fol. I 
we have the title in Tibetan, in the running handwriting: 
fa-mo-la-ii lot mdiadpahi $g om-rim The colophon on fol 8 
runs: 4 c<jrya Karralaiila niboddho Bhaoand-lframah a amdp- 
lah. The title of the work is thus: ifhdiond-ltrania 
(Tib. sgom-rimk— “the Process of Meditation,” i.e.. the teach- 
ing about the exercises of Yoga which are peculiar to the 
Path to Enlightenment of Mahayina Buddhitm. 

Now in the Tangyus. MIX)., Vol. XXX|A) we have the 
Tibetan trarulabons of three works aaenbed to KwnalaiiU, 
all bearing the tame tide flWoond-kwno. They follow one 
after the other and are distinguished aa : agom-nm dart-po- 
Pil'vo-bhavaod \rama (fol. 22-45. Peking ed ). a gowrim 
hor-ba-Modhyamo bhdcoftd-kroma (fol. 45-80). and sgom- 
rim tha-ma - JrUuab/ioixirtjframa 1 (fol. 60-84) Of them 
three, the last one represents the Tibetan version of our M3, 
with which it • bows the most perfect correspondence, so 
that it becomes possible to restore all the defective parts of 
the MS. and corrret the mistakes. The Tibetan translation 
haa been carried out by the Lotaava Ye-4es-ede (Jftinaaena) 
with the assistance of the Pantjrt Prajfthvarman We have 
prepared an edition of both the Sanskrit and the Tibetan text 
of the Bhei'ani -fcrama which we intend to publish before long 
with a translation in English and a complete bilingual Index 
Vet bo mm. It is not our purpoae at present to dwell upon 
the principal aubjecMnarter of the work which is the proceas 
of meditation consiating of mind-concentration or mental 
tranquility (lamalha - £r-*nos» and transcendental analysis 
(urpoJyand -^hag-mlhon ). 1 Oor aim is to show that the text 



I Or. as CoHwr (p >B* haa 
l Cl. mj "Oocow. Ol p 17. 
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directly refer* to the controversy between Kemalafala and 
the Chinese party which ended with the defeat of the latter 
and the cessation of its influence over the Buddhists of 
Tibet. 

Now. on fol. 4 sqq. of the MS. we read : ("There are 
some) who adhere to the following point of view : Through 
the efficiency of good and bad deeds which are called forth 
by the constructive activity of the mind (dtla-cifcafpa- 
»amutthapt/a lubhdlubho-barma laicna). the living beings 
migrate in the Samsdro, experiencing repealed births in 
heavenly and other states of existence — the fruit of their 
deeds Those on the contrary who do not think of anything 
at all and coramt no deeds become delivered from the 
Sorpsdro. Therefore (in order to attain Nirvina) one must 
not think of anything Neither ought one to practiae chanty 
and other virtue* (since the virtuous deeds call forth further 
rebirths in the SarjtHro. winch, blissful though they be. still 
invariably bind one to Phenomenal Insistence, but cannot 
bring about the complete kberabon from the bond# of tho 
Phenomenal World).* The practice of chanty, rtc, has been 
prescribed only with a view to the stupsd ordinary peoplo 
(fceivrfflm rrnirVui janom c dhkr'l/a dinddi-kyialacarya nir- 
ditto) 

"Now. he who ipeaks in such a manner will come to 
reject the whole of the Mahayimstic Doctrine. And. as the 
Great Vehicle is the foundation of all the Vehicles in 
general, its depreciation leads to the rejection of all the 
Vehicle, (f.e., of all the mam Buddhist teachings). Indeed, 
he who says that one must not think of anything whatsoever, 
will have to reject, deny or depreciate the Highest Wisdom, 
the essence of which is correct thorough going analysis of the 
true state of thing* [latha hi r.a fcrrpeic cintayHaijom Hi 
bruiatd bhuto-pratyCLekia lokfana prajna profiktipto bhovcl) 
And through the rejection of it the highest supermundane 
transcendental wisdom of the Saint i* likewise rejected (tof- 
prafiktepal lo^ot/crd' pi prajnd priHiktipli bhavet). the 



I Cl Bm -oa 7W. Vel U. p 193 
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rejection of the latter in its turn leads to the rejection of 
the Omniscience in regard of all the aspects of existence 
(sore a-dfcjru-j/MM) which is the final goal of the MahiySniet. 
(All this must necessarily occur), since (all) true knowledge 
is founded upon correct thoroughgoing analysis, (the rejec- 
tion of which renders all correct knowledge impossible)." 

Thereafter the author condemns the depreciation ol the 
practice of *irtue. charity, etc. The virtuous ads of the 
Dodhisattva are the skilful means (updyo) which, in connec- 
tion with the highest analytic wisdom, represent in sum the 
whole of ihe MshlyAnistic Path. We have here quotations 
fiom the Gagdfl rf -sd T .O 1 and the Tolfulgafa gufiyo afi/rci.* 
The passage ends with a very vehement utterance : 
‘Therefore the words of him who despises the Mshayanistic 
Doctrine, whose learning ia defective, who is full of conceit 
regarding his own (incorrect) views, who does not pay the 
due respect to the wise, who haa not mastered the rules 
prescribed in Buddha's Scripture, and who. himself morally 
ruined, bangs others likewise to rum.— these words, being 
infected by the poison of contradiction, violating Logic and 
Scripture, are like venomous food and ought to be cast 
away far off by every wise person who cares foe his own 
benefit." 

After that Kamalasila again speaks about the absurdity 
of the views according to which one has but to reject all 
mental activity m order to become delivered from Sorpsaxt. 
“Indeed", he says, ' he who depreciates the correct analysis 
of the true state of things, shall reject that most essential 
component element of Lnlightenment which we call the 
perfect analysis of the elements of existence ( dharma - 
pravicayalfhyam pradhanam era bodhyaAgam). And 
without the thorough-going analysis of the true state of things, 
how can the mind of the mediator (Yogin) who from time 
beginningless has become accustomed to a realistic concep- 
tion of Matter and die other elements, how can it (all on a 
sudden) come to the state which is free from all constructive 
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thought (*nd which represents Nirvana > — vino c a bhota- 
pratjavckKiya yoiinah fathom anodi kolalhyatto-rapddi. 
bhavtyhtnii'ciatya attorn mii^alpalcm prav:iet). If it is 
said that one comes to this state by not recalling in memory 
any of the elements of existence and by not directing the 
mind upon them {teivo-dharmetc asmrlyomanauk^rena 
praviiati). this wlU be incorrect. Indeed, without a thorough- 
going analysis of (he true state of things, the cessation of 
recollection and mental activity regarding all the elements 
experienced by us. cannot be realised (no hi vind bhiila - 
pratyaiebiayd' nubhuyamanetc opt aa»t«-dhomie#i> aimftir 
amaruwkdro iii fotyefe *art«/m). If one thinks : I have not 
to recall in my mind these elements nor to direct my 
thoughts towards them.— and thus supposes to becomo 
trained in non-recollection and absence of mental activity.— 
this will reaBy, as a matter of fact, be a most intense re- 
collection and activity of the mind with regard to the said 
elements {yodi co nd' mi dharmd mayo smorfoiyd nd' pi 
manati ^arlauya ity nam bhdvayonn-amrtimanotik&'au fc*u 
bhdvayct tadd tutor am evo le tnvtd meruuikjtai ca tyuh). 

"If it is said that the mere absence of recollection and 
mental activity represents the cessation of these two factors 
(which is the deiircd aim), then we shall ask : in what manner 
does this sbacnce manifest itself ) If we analyse the subject, 
(we come to the conclusion that) the state of liberation from 
all dialectical thought-construction cannot have for its cause 
a mere absence. If thia were tbe case, we should make the 
absurd conclusion that a person in a swoon has attained 
(Nirvina). the state where there is no constructive thought, 
inasmuch as recollection and mental activity do not exist 
with him (aammurcchifosyo opi tmrli-manotikardbhdvon 
nirci^alpatd-prai cio-pratahfah). As a matter of fact, the 
cessation of recollection, mental activity, (and of all dialec- 
tical thought-construction) n impossible without the analysis 
of the true state of things (no ca bhata-prctyaocktoni vino 
any a upago’ sti ycna prab&rtna amrty-amcnosifceroa fcorydfl. 

"Moreover, without this thorough going analysis, how 
can the norvsubsUnfcaldy. the absence of an independent 
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essence of the elements come to be cognized (otna bhula- 
pratyatekm* nihicobhdcda dharmdnant tat ham aoagata 
b hovel)? The cognition of the elements ns devoid of «n 
essence of their own (i.e.. of their Relativity) is impossible 
without the analysis of the elements. And, without the 
cognition of Non -substantially, the removal of the Obscura- 
tsons becomes impossible (na f* «M idnyalo-piatiocdham 
dvorapa^ahinerp tambhavoti) Otherwise all living beings 
would be delivered (from the outset). 

"Moreover, if owing to the want of memcey or the 
siupsdity of the meditator, recollection and mental activity 
do not manifest themselves, then, being completely stupid, 
how can (such a meditator) be called a true Vofin) In. this 
case he who trains himself in the abolition of recollection 
and mental activity without analymng the true state of things 
will be merely accustomed to a state of torpor and apathy. 
Consequently, the light of true knowledge will be drawn far 
away (from such a person) 

"But then let us suppose that (the meditator is neither 
deprived of memory nor stupid). In such a case how can 
he (all on a sudden) ceaae to remember and to think, without 
having analysed the true state of things) It is not proper 
to say that one does not recollect when one undoubtedly 
does so (just as it is absurd to maintain that) one docs not 
perceive when one really does ((M b»iu/a -profile Jfrai/d n a 
hi vnarann-eva no smarefi paijarn tea no poiyali ili y ufefatn 
obhidhdlum). And if one has become accustomed to ezpel 
all kinds of recollection and thoughts, how can the 
remembrance of the place of residence in a former birth and 
the other properties of a Buddha take their origin ) (oamrfy- 
amanotikd'dbhydtdcea k dham pur V a-nio6»6nuimrly<idi- 

budJha-dharmodano bhavet). There will be a contradic- 
tion! Indeed, a person who all the while has to do with 
cold objects which stand in direct opposition to the hot 
ones.' cannot experience the contact with something hot. 

I l/. p. M *nd S*beU»ky. Bedihu, Logic. 

Vol. II. p. 187. 
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Again, if with the Vogin who a merged in trance mental 
consciousness 1 doe* exit/, then it roust necewanly be based 
upon gome object. Indeed, the ordinary worldling*' cannot 
all on a sudden become poo s ew ed of that objectless pure 
cognition (which is the exclusive property of a Saint). 
Suppose on the contrary that mental consciousness does not 
exist (with the meditator merged in trance).— But. how then 
will the non-substantiality of the elements be cognized) 
And by means of what antidote will it be possible to remove 
the obscuration of moral defilement (fccM c a profipafcsena 
Itjctavaronarif prahycta) > And moreover with an ordinary 
worldling, even with one who ha* attained the 4th degree of 
trance {dhyOna) the anruhiUtion of the mental faculty is 
impossible. 

' For all these reason*, if within the pale of the Highest 
Doctrine the absence of recollection and mental activity 
(regarding the objects of the Phenomenal World) is spoken 
of. it must be viewed as necessarily preceded by the correct 
analysis of the true Mate of things. It it only by applying 
this analysis (to everything cognizable) that it becomes 
(finally) possible to produce (the state of mind in which there 
is) no recollection and mental activity, not otherwise. 
Indeed, when the Yogi* who investigstes (the elements) by 
means ol correct analytic wisdom (nlrupoyan tamyok- 
p'afnayo yogi) doe* not perceive any element of existence 
whatsoever m the present, past, and future a* becoming 
really originsted (fca/a/rey « potmarlholah Mm alpannam no 
kamcid dhaimav pofyatrt. how can he (after having thus 
cognized their unreality) recall them in memory and direct 
the mind toward* them) That which owing to it* unreality 
in the present, past, and future i* not perceived from the 
standpoint of ultimate reality. — how can it be remembered 
or though: of) Consequently (as the consideration of the 
reality of the separate entities is put an end to on the basi* 
of their analysis which conveys the notion of their unreality). 
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one attains to the knowledge free from constructive thought, 
the pacificaton of all pluralism (toto’seu sen a-prapafico- 
paiamom nltvik<dpaij\ flianam prailfto bhavcl). By plain- 
ing to till a knowledge he cognac* directly the principle of 
universal Non-aubstant.al.ty (and Relativity which represent*) 
the Absolute Truth. Through thi* cogiution he throwa off 
the nets of all false news {prahna-*okaia-ltudrttilalo 
bhavati), and by taking recourse to the Highest Wisdom 
connected with skilful mean*, becomes proficient in the 
cognition of the Conventional* and the Absolute Reality.' 

' Accordingly, by obtaining the wisdom free from the 
Obscurations, he real.xes all the properties of a Buddha 
without exception (cfo' rxJiertfna-jrtdne-lrlhhof aarpsn cuo 
buddha dharmon adhigacchab). Iherefore without the 
correct analysis of the Uue state of thing, the origination of 
right knowledge and the removal of the Obscurations are 
both impossible." etc., etc. (follow numerous quotations 
from canonical text*, as the SonodhirOfe. Kafnarncghfl, 
Sarpdhinirmocafia, *fc.). 

Now, if we compare with this passage the speech of 
Kamalaaila, the reply given to the llo-shang as rendered by 
Bu-ston in his History, we find that Buttons version 
represents a literal reproduction of the text of the Bhacani- 
k'ama which is only sl.ghtly condensed .* It it thus quite 
clear that Bu-ston ha* uwd the Hhivari^ramc a* a source 
and we can only wonder at the accuracy and precision with 
which he ha* rendered it. Just as in the account of the first 
two Council* of the Buddhist Congregation where Bu tton 
faithfully reproduce* the version of the Vinayakfud’aka 
without indicating his source, in the tame manner here, in 
communicating a moat important event in the history of 
Tibetan Boddhiim. he base* his account upon a source, the 
title of which is nowhere mentioned by him, and which 



2 We haw 
Be-Mon. See 
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vd. d. pp m. i*. 
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now discloses itself as the work of Kamalailla. the principal 
personage connected with the said event. 

On the other hand we must equally point to the import- 
ance of Bu-ston's History for the due appreciation of 
Kamalaiila's work. From the text of the Bh*cani-lpama 
alone it would nerer have been possible to make out who 
was actually the opponent refuted by the author. We could 
have been able only to ascertain that the opponent was one 
who favoured a teaching of complete inactivity. Nowhere, 
throughout the whole of the work, do we find the slightest 
reference to China and Tibet.— very typscal for an Indian 
Paodil who does not like to mention hit adversaries directly. 
It is Bu-ston's History from which we get ful information 
as concerns the polemic contained in the BhJixmd-fcrffms. 
Bu tton thus enables us lo appreciate the work of Kamalaiila 
and makes tf appear to ua as it really it.— an important 
document relating to the history of Tibetan Buddhism. 




Decline and fall of the Sallendra Empire* 

By Dr.R. C Majumdar. 

The long-drawn struggle with the Cola* which continued 
throughout the eleventh century A. D. and at one time 
threatened utter destruction to the Sailcndras. ended in a 
draw. 

After fruitless efforts of a century, the Colas finally 
abandoned the impossible enterprise of maintaining their 
suzerainty over Sumatra and Malay Peninsula. The 
Sailendra kingdom, exhausted and humiliated a* it was, 
slowly recovered its former position. 

But although we can definitely trace the existence of the 
kingdom lor nearly three centuries more when it was finally 
destroyed, the Sailendra dynasty passes from our new. 
After the beginning of the twelfth century A. D. we hesr no 
more of that powerful ruling family that dominated Malay* 
sia since the end of the eighth century A. D. This does not. 
of course, mean that they vanished or even ceased to reign, 
but only that we do not posse s s any definite information of 
them. For all we know, they might still continue to rule 
over the kingdom. 

The continuity of the kingdom ia. however, clearly 
attested by the Chinese and perhaps also Arab accounts, 
which still refer to the prowess of San Fo-tai and Zabag. 

The Chinese annals refer to two embassies from San Fo- 
tsi in the twelfth century A D 

in the year 1156 king Si-li-ma-ha-U-sha (Sri Maharaja) 
sent envoys to bring tribute. The emperor said. "When 
distant people feel themaelves attracted by our civilising 
influence, their discernment must be praised. It is therefore 
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that I rejoice in it, but not because I want to benefit by 
product of their country."' 

In* the year 1178 they sent again envoya to bring as 
tribute products of the country. On this occasion the emperor 
issued an edict ordering that they should not come to court 
any more, but make an establishment at Chuan-chou in the 
province of Fukien. 1 

According to Ma-Twan-Lm the ambassadors of 1178 
reported that their king had succeeded his father in A. D. 
1 169. So the emperor invested the new king with all the 
Ikies and privileges of his ancestors and made suitable 
presents.* 

The Arab writers Edrlsl (1154 A D ) Kaxwlnl (A. D. 
1203-1203). Ibn Said (1200 or 1214 to 1274 or 1286 A. D.). 
and Dimaski (c. 1325 A. D.l all refer to the glory and power 
of ZAbag.' But it is difficult to say whether they write from 
their own personal knowledge or merely quote from old 
writers as many others expressly have done Butin any 
case the Chinese accounts definitely prove the existence of 
the kingdom 

Fortunately we possess an interesting account of the 
extent of this kingdom in the twelfth century A. D. 
from the Chinese work Chu-fan-chi ("Records of foreign 
nations"). The author of this work is Chau-JuKua. Inspector 
of Foreign Trade in Fukien.* 

As to the date of this Chinese author Hirth and Rockh.ll 
conclude from a remark the author makes in his chapter on 
Baghdad, that the work was composed between 1242 and 
1258 A. D.* PellioC has. however, shown that the author 



1 OoasvoUi-JVoisa. P 47 Bo.b Css—sM t sod I r»*nd I I.A.. 
II-XX. p. 22> tha iwsw .. MaU.ii. 

2 GnKsav'Idt-.Voae* p. 67. J F.irand. ap. cl . p 22. ». 2. 

4 Fen and. op. cit . pp. 43 74. 

5 C*,a»/a A w—H u iro-4 on +* Cbswae o *d Arab trade M Ifc* 

I Wetft* ond ar^Jad C6.-/an«i<. T»s-a.«l by 

F. Hrtb and W W. Reekkil. S« Pet.«b.r». (1912) 

6 Ibid., p 137 
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wrote the preface to hi* work in 1225 A. D.' We must, 
therefore, hold that the work wai originally written in or 
about 1225 A. D-. although addition* and alteration! .night 
possibly have been made during the neat twenty-five year*. 

M. Ccedds hold* the view that Chau-Ju kua'a account of 
San Fo-tsi i* almost entirely based on an earlier work Ling- 
Wai-tai-ta. written in 1178 A. D . and a* such the picture 
which he draw* can only be regarded a* true of the period 
anterior to 1178 A. D.* There doe* not appear to beany 
valid reason for this assumption. Hirth and RockhiU are 
definitely of opinion that Chau-Ju-Kua's account of San-Fo- 
tii i* based exclusively on oral information furnished to the 
author by Chinese and foreign traders."* 

As we shall see later, some details given by Chau-Ju-Kua 
(eg. the inclusion of Ceylon as a dependency of San Fo-tsi) 
can only be explained if we assume the date proposed above. 

In any case we can lake Chau- Ju-Kua* account as a 
correct picture of the slate of things in the twelfth century 
A. D. Now according to th» Chinese author. Ssn Fo-tsi was 
master of the straits of Malacca and thus controlled the 
maritime trade between China and the western countries. 
San Fo-tsi itself was a great centre of trade, and fifteen 
states were dependent upon it. These are* 

1. Pong-fong (-Pahang). 

2. Tdng-ya-nfing (-Trengganan). 

3. Ling-ya-ssS-kia ( - Lengkaauka). 



1 7 — Fbs. S.. D. Vsl. XIII. r . 4* 

2 BKl. 1*27. P «*0 

) Oo til . p. 37. 

4 The Idroufcsboos el n— «*«• wekU bracken air on the 
■ulkonty oi Fmind <•» cW . pp 13-M) and Kira. CrscWmi* 
<FP 30341. 

On So. 3. ft .nd 9. sre dum.si shove. Vet. I. pp. 76-79 ol this 
Joum.1 Accontng I. 3 14.1. No.. 7 end 0 r— b. Uoh»d la. .a ihr Md.y 
Pf-1-nU 6 , 0 *. A.* noe«. H. pp. I0»9». W StM*d 

Pa*. Sar. II. v.l II. P l» wwt C-in. (R««ln. p. 4771. pl» ihem 
In Sumaira. The idendkstoo el No. 5 . ea ihc aothorty el Geml 
(Reeearchee. p. 829- 
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4. Ki-Ion-lan (-KcUdUb). 

5. Fo-lo-aa («-Bcranang on ihe Langal river, "til 

coast of Malay Peninsula). 

6. Ji-lo-t'ing (-Jekrting on tl>e uU (?) coaat of 

Malay PenirwuU) 

7. Ta'ien-mai. 

a. Pa-ta. 

9. Tan-ma-lir.g (-Tamralinga or Ljgor in Malay 

Peninsula). 

10. Kia-lo-hi ( = Grahi = Jsya. aouih of the Bay of 

Bandon). 

11. Pa-lin-fong ( - Palembang). 

12. S«Mo (-Sind.) 

13. Kien pi (>Ksmpe or Kampar). 

14. Lan-wo-l. ( - Lamun - Atph) 

13. S-lan (-Ceylon). 

In addition to the general list of countne# subject to 
San Fo-tai. aa given above. Chau-Jo-Kua ha* given arparate 
accounts of Lif yss l kia. Ian -ma-lng. Fo-loan. Sin to. 
Kien-pi. Lan-wu-li and Si lan.* Among these, the first two 
and the Uat had the* own kings. but they sent tnbutea to 
San Fo-ta.. No king is mentioned in connectron with Fo- 
lo-an. but the author remark*. "It sends yearly tnbute to 
San Fo-tai. It* neighbour* Pdng-fong. Tdng ya nung and 
Ki-lan-tan are like /\ccordmg to Ling-wai tai ta the 
chief of Fo-loan was appointed from San Fo-tai. This may 
be true of all the four states.* As regards Sm-to Chau-Ju- 
Kua says : As. however, there is no regular government in 

this country, the people arc given to brigandage, on which 
account foreign traders rarely go there.' About Kien-pi we 
are told. "Formerly * wa» a dependency of San Fo-tsi. but, 
after a fight, it set up a king of its own " Nothing is said 
about the political status of Lin-wu-t. in the very brief note 
which Chau-ju-kua gives more aa an introduction to his 
account of 5i-lan. than aa an independent account of that 



1 CW/.»«. pp. 67-73. 

2 /bed . p 69. a. I. 
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kingdom. Il would ihu* appear that Kien-pi had recently 
shaken off the yoke of Ssn Fo-tsi. but the other fouitcen 
states were tributary to the power. In spite of a, few 
uncertainties, the identAcation of these vassal states, as 
given above, would indicate that the empire of San Fo-tsi 
included territories in Sumatra. Java and Malay Peninsula. 

M. Ccrdes has attempted to show that although 
the empire is called by the old name of San Fo-tsi, the seal 
of the empue was now transferred from Ssn Fo-tsi lo 
Malaya or Jambi.' His principal argument it that Chau- 
Ju Kua included Palembang among the dependencies of San 
Fo-tsi. and as San Fo-tsr is identical with Palembang. the 
seat of the empire must be at a place different from 
Palembang or San Fo-tsi. He nghtly points out that while 
describing the empire of Java or Cam bodge Chau-Ju Kun 
never includes these names among the list of their vassal 
states. But Ccedis* argument, at we have indicated above, 
only discounts the view that San Fo-tai it identical with 
Palembang The absence of Malaya from the list of vassal 
states merely indicates that Malaya was no longer dependent 
on San Fo-tsi. But neither the inclusion of Palembang nor 
the exclusion of Malaya gives us any right to maintain, in 
the face of the express statement of Chau-Ju-Kua about 
San Fo-tsi, that that kingdom had yielded its place of pre- 
eminence to Malaya 

M. Ccrdes seeks to support his view by reference to 
the Jaiya inscription dated 1154 AD. which refers to 
MahAraja <rim*t-Tra,lolyarij* -mauii-bhu»ana -varma drva 

and his governor of Grahi. Mahaaenapati GaUnai. Ccrdes 
argues that if in 1183 A.D the name of a king of Malayu 
appears in a record of Jaiya. it simply means that "Malayu 
had substituted its own authority in place of Srivijaya (sir) 
over the petty states of the Malay Peninsula "* 

1 BK.I .. mf. « g. 

2 HU. p. TW Jaiya BMCTipfea was oriftaaUy ty 

M C, *44, {B EF F- O.. XVIIL N.. 6. p* MS), hw Ae d»te was wroc«ly 




